I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.—Cowper. 


Vol. 22. Boston, May, 1890. No. 12. 


ONE OF BLACK BEAUTY’S FRIENDS. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON. 


We have just received a package of Lothrop & Co.’s beauti- 
ful publications—“ Wide Awake,” “Our Litlle Men and 
Women,” “Babyland,” etc., etc. 

As our paper is not published to make -money, but simply 
to do good—and we expect to spend on it each year thousands 
of dollars more than we receive ‘back in subscriptions—we 
have no competition with other magazines, and are always 
glad to reproduce in our columns beautiful things we find 
in theirs. 

So this month, by kind permission of Lothrop & Co., we 
give our readers, from “Wide Awake,” “Two Members of the 
American Army of Mercy ;” and from “Our Little Men and 
TWO: CF AMERICAN ARMY OF “MERCY. Women,” “Interior of Chapel of Henry VII., Westminster 


(From “ Wide Awake,” published by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston.) Abbey, London ;” and “ An Awful Blot.” 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.) 
A STORY OF SOUTH-EASTERN 
MISSOURI. 


Enclosed in letter from F. A. McGuire, pub- 
lisher, Jackson, Mo. :— 

A large portion of South-eastern Missouri— 
some six or seven counties—is as yet thinly 
settled, and thousands upon thousands of acres 
of the low lands of that section are covered with 
dense forests that have never been touched by 
man. On the 8th of February, 1883, a Mr. 
Jacob Vincent, a well-to-do farmer living in one 
of those counties (Donklin county), while out 
in the forest looking for some of his stock, was 
killed for his money. His horse came home in 
the evening without the saddle, and the family, 
fearing something serious had happened, sent a 
man next day in search of the missing one. 
Following the tracks of the horse through the 
forest, the man, after a while, came upon Mr. 
Vincent's saddle hanging in a tree. A little 
farther on he noticed spots of blood here and 
there in the path, and soon he heard a low growl 
a short distance away. Looking in the direction 
whence the sound came, he saw a dog looking 
at him from behind a log. He approached the 
spot and found Mr. Vincent dead and his faith- 
ful dog lying across his breast. The brute was 
guarding the dead body of his master. 


[For Our Dumb Aj.imals. 


Some years ago, while driving out of North 
Minneapolis into the country beyond, I met in 
the outskirts of the city a: butcher's delivery 
cart with a heavy load of dressed beef, ‘‘ stuck ” 
on aslight hill. Several gentlemen had gathered 
about the load and were endeavoring to give 
aid to what they were pleased to term the balky 
horse, while the driver was applying the lash. 

I stopped, got off from my own conveyance, 
leaving a gentleman in charge, and after looking 
over the situation came to the conclusion that 
though the load was a heavy one the horse could 
and would pull it, as he had all the marks of 
being a true and noble animal. He was tightly 
checked up withan over-draw check rein, which 
held his head in an unnatural and painful 
position. Unchecking him and speaking a few 
kindly words to him, I took him by the bits and 
he exerted his strength, bringing the load with 
him, without any assistance of the bystanders, 
who were too astonished to speak or act. I had 
scarcely regained my seat in my own convey- 
ance when I was called back, the horse, driver, 
and load being stuck again in a mud hole. 
Stepping up to the horse I found that he had 
been checked up again. Unchecking him I spoke 
to the horse, without touching a line or going 
near his head, and he took the load out of the 
mud on to solid ground. I have not met any of 
the parties concerned since that time, to my 
knowledge, but if this comes to the eye of any 
of those present they can vouch for its truth. 

W. H. Pavitt, 
Editor ‘‘ Independent Bulletin,” Hubbard, Minn. 


EARLY RISING BIRDS. 


The thrush is audible about 4.50 in the 
morning. 

The quail’s whistling is heard in the woBds at 
about 3 o’clock. 

The blackcap turns up at 2.30 on a summer 
morning. 

By 4 the blackbird makes the woods resound 
with his melody. 

The house sparrow and tomtit come last in the 
list of early rising birds. 

At short intervals after 4.30 the voices of the 
robin and wren are heard in the land. 

The greenfinch is the first to rise, and sings 
as early as 1.30 on a summer morning. 

The lark does not rise until after the chaf- 
finch, linnet, and a number of other hedgerow 
folk have been merrily piping for a good while. 


Be careful of the horse’s mouth. Men who jerk the 
reins because they are too mad to be sensible and 
humane, should have a bit placed in their own mouths 
and have it jerked by some brutal fellow who would 
enjoy giving pain. 


TO HUMANELY KILL KITTENS. 


It is a melancholy fact that many kittens 
born into this world must in the interests of 
humanity be killed, and the question is how 
it can be done most humanely. It is said 
by persons who have narrowly escaped 
drowning that their sensations were not 
painful. 1am inclined to think that putting 
kittens in an ordinary flower-pot, and then 
plunging it upside down in a pail or tub of 
water, is about as humane a method as can 
be found. The air escapes through the 
hole in the bottom (or rather the top) of 
the flower-pot, and it instantly fills with 
water. Gro. T. ANGELL. 
SPECIAL PROVIDENCES. 


{‘‘ And now the Lord opened the eyes of the 
young man; and he saw, and behold the moun- 
tain was full of horses and chariots of fire round 
about Elisha.”’] 

I have just read in an exchange a very 
interesting account of an experience of the 
Rev. John Jones, of Flintshire, North Wales, 
a Welsh Calvinistic Methodist clergyman. 
He was travelling on horseback and alone, 
through a wild, desolate part of North Wales, 
to attend the annual meeting of the Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodists, and was carrying 
money which had been collected for the 
erection of chapels in North Wales. He 
met a dangerous-looking tramp armed with 
a sharp sickle, who, after he had passed, 
turned and followed him, trying to keep out 
of sight, yet running through the fields 
towards a gate which he would be compelled 
to open and pass through. When he came 
nearer he discovered the man hiding in a 
clump of bushes very near it. The clergy- 
man was a man of delicate build and without 
arms. He had every reason to believe the 
man intended to murder him. He stopped 
his horse and offered silent prayer. 

‘* At this juncture my horse, growing im- 
patient at the delay, started off; when happening 
to turn my eye, I saw to my utter astonishment 
that I was not alone. There, on my right hand, 
I beheld a horseman in dark dress, mounted on 
a white steed. In intense amazement I gazed 
upon him. Where could he have come from? 
He appeared as suddenly as if he had sprung 
from the earth. He must have been riding 
behind, and overtaken me. ‘And yet I had not 
heard the slightest sound; it was mysterious, 
inexplicable. 

I described to him the dangerous position in 
which I had been placed, and how relieved I felt 
by his sudden appearance. He made no reply; 
and, on looking at his face, he was intently 
gazing in the direction of the gate. I followed 
his gaze and saw the reaper emerge from his 
concealment, and run across a field to our left. 
He had evidently seen that I was no longer 
alone, and had given up his intended attempt. 

All cause for alarm being now removed, I 
endeavored to enter into conversation with my 
deliverer, but again without the slightest success. 
Not a word did he give mein reply. I continued 
talking, however, as we rode toward the gate, 
though I utterly failed to see any reason for — 
and indeed felt rather hurt at—his silence. 
Only once did I hear his voice. Having watched 
the reaper disappear over the brow ofa neighbor- 
ing hill, I turned to my companion and said, 
‘Can it for a moment be doubted that my prayer 
was heard, and that you were sent for my deliver- 
ance by the Lord?’ Then the horseman uttered 
the single word ‘Amen.’ Not another word did 
he give, though I continued endeavoring to 
get from him replies to my questions both in 
English and in Welsh. 


“scious. 


We were now approaching the gate. I hurried 
on my horse for the purpose of opening it, and 
having done so waited for him to pass through 
hecame not. J turned my head to seek for him 
—he was gone. I was dumfounded; I looked 
back in the direction from which we had just 
been riding: he was not to be seen. He could 
not have gone through the gate; nor have made 
his horse leap the high hedges which on both 
sides shut in the road. Where was he? Could 
it be possible that I had seen no man or horse at 
all, and the vision was but a creature of m 
imagination? I tried hard to convince maynell 
that this was the case, but in vain; for unless 
some one had been with me, why had the reaper, 
with his murderous-looking sickle, hurried away? 
No; this horseman was no creature of mine. 
Who could he have been? 

I asked myself this question again and again, 
and then a feeling of profound awe began to 
creep over my soul. I remembered the singular 
manner in which he first appeared. I recollected 
his silence, and then again that the single word 
to which he had given utterance had been elicited 
from him by mentioning the name of the Lord, 
and that this was the only occasion on which I 
had done so. What could I then believe? Buz 
one thing, and that was, that my prayer had 
been heard, and that help had indeed been sent 
me at a time of peril. Full of this thought I 
dismounted, and throwing myself on my knees 
at the side of the road, offered up a prayer of 
thankfulness to him who had so signally pre- 
served me from danger. 

I then mounted my horse and continued my 
journey. Through the years that have elapsed 
since that memorable July day, J have never for 
an instant wavered in the belief that I hada 
special providential deliverance.”—The London 
Christian Herald, 

How many similar special providences are 
occurring in this world of ours I cannot say. 
But I do know of incidents in the progress 
of our work for the protection of God's 
lower creatures during the past twenty years, 
which cannot be reasonably accounted for 
on any other presumption than that they were 
special providences, resulting from the act 
or will of a power more than human. 


Gero. T. ANGELL. 


CHANCES IN THE FUTURE LIFE. 


A good friend in Illinois sends me $50 to 
aid in circulating “Black Beauty,” and, after 
speaking of “our horse Black Prince,” that 
died recently at the age of thirty-three years, 
adds, “Can it be possible that a future is 
denied these faithful friends and reserved for 
their tormentors ?” 

I answer that I would rather take the 
horses’ chances in the future life than the 
chances of those that torment them. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


CHLOROFORM IN THE POULTRY 
YARD. 


The president of the British pharmaceutical 
conference is credited with having adopted and 
recommended the following for the happy des- 
patch of poultry. A large, wide-mouthed, 
stoppered bottle is kept charged with an ounce 
of chloroform. When a chicken has received 
sentence of death, it is held firmly under the 
left arm, and its head slipped into the mouth of 
the bottle. A few deep inspirations follow, and 
the bird, without a struggle, becomes uncon- 
Then, holding it by the legs, its neck 
is dislocated by a quick stretch. 


PILLOWS MADE OF LOVE LETTERS. 


The latest device ot girlhood is a fancy for 
stuffing pillows with their old love letters. 
There is one thing about the contents of these 
pillows that can be depended upon with a marked 
degree of certainty—they are sure to be soft. 
—Chicago Tribune. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
Gro. T. ANGELL and Rev. THomas TIMMINS. 


Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 

Gro. T. ANGELL, President; JoszEpH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 

Over seven thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, 
with probably over five hundred thousand 
members. 

PLEDGE. 

“I will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.”’ 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M. S. P. 
C. A.on our badges mean “ Merciful Society Prevention 
of Cruelty to all.” ; 

We send without cost, to every person asking, 
a copy of ‘‘Band of Mercy” information and 
other publications. 

Also, without cost, to every person who writes 
that he or she has formed a ‘‘ Band of Mercy” 
by obtaining the signatures of thirty adults or 
ities or both —either signed, or authorized 
to be signed — to the pledge, also the name chosen 
for the ‘‘ Band” and the name and post-office 
address [town and state] of the President: 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘‘Our 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pictures, 
for one year. 

2. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

8. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

4. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 

ems. 

5. For the President, an imitation gold 
badge. 

The head officers of Fuventle Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday school 
teachers should be Presidents of Bands of Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member, but to 
sign the pledge or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and receive 
what we offer, as before stated. : 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn 
books, cards of membership, and a membership 
book for each Band, the prices are, for badges, 
- or silver imitation, eight cents; ribbon, 
our cents; song and hymn books, with fifty- 
two songs and hymns, two cents; cards of 
membership, two cents; and membership book, 
eight cents. The ‘‘Twelve Lessons on Kind- 
ness to Animals” cost only two cents for the 
whole, bound together in one pamphlet. The 
Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a hun- 
dred, or eight for five cents. 


Everybody, old or young, who wants to do 
a kind act, to make the world happier or bet- 
ter, is invited to address, by letter or postal, 
Geo. T. Angell, Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, and receive full in- 
formation, 

A Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy 

Meetings. 

1—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies.] siiiita 

2— Remarks by President, and reading of Report of 
last Meeting by Secretary. 

3— Readings, Recitations, ‘“‘ Memory Gems,” and Anec- 

of good and noble sayings, and deeds done to 
both human and dumb creatures, with vocal and instru- 
mental music. 

4— Sing Band of M song or hymn. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell at Se 
piee dene to make human and dumb creatures happier 


6— Enrollment of new members. 
7—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


BLACK BEAUTY. 


“BLACK BEAUTY.” 


This book is receiving in 
Boston the most unqualified 
praise from old and young, rich 
and poor. 

It is proposed to have it 
adopted as supplementary 
reading in the public schools. 

At the news stands and book 
stores it sells at 25 cents per 
copy —at our offices only it is 
sold at 12 cents per copy. 


Gro. T. ANGELL, 


President of the American Hu- 
mane Education Soctety, the 
Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 

mals,and the Parent American 
| Band of Mercy, 19 Milk St., 
Boston. 

| 


(From the Boston Herald.) 


BLACK BEAUTY, 


HIS GROOMS AND COMPANIONS. 


‘‘Mr. Angell wishes to give away thousands 
of copies of this book. He would like to 
put it into every home, every workshop, and 
every school in this country, and he would 
like to make a free gift of it to every man 
and boy in the universe. Through the kind- 
ness and generosity of Mrs. William Appleton, he 
ts authorized to presenta copy to sixteen hundred 
Boston drivers, who may call for the book at the 
offices of the society, No. 19 Milk Street.” 


We need not say that the above notice, 
and similar in other Boston dailies of March 
31st and April Ist, poured into our offices 
a living stream of Boston drivers, for 
copies of “ Black Beauty.” We have heard 
but one opinion from all who have read it, 
and that is of unqualified praise. 

If we mistake not, hundreds of thousands 
and perhaps millions of American horses 
will have reason to thank God for the 
publication of this book. 


BLACK BEAUTY. 


HOW THOUSANDS OF CHILDREN OR 
ADULTS CAN DO GOOD AND 
MAKE MONEY. 


Our beautiful new book of 260 pages, ‘‘ Black 
Beauty,” of which over a hundred thousand 
copies have been already sold in England, and 
of which we are now sending a copy postpaid to 
the editors of every newspaper and magazine in 
the United States and Territories, can be bought, 
as our readers know, at our offices at fwelve 
cents acopy. When sent by mail it costs with 
postage ¢wenty cents a copy, and it is being sold 
at our railroad depdts and news stands at ¢wenty- 
Jive cents a copy. 

Our little orphan niece the other day bought 
ten copies at 12 cents each and sold them in a 
little overan hour for 25 cents each, making a 
profit of $1.30. 

Thousands of children or adults, in and about 
Boston, can do the same; and as the freight on 
a thousand copies to cities a thousand miles 
away is only about half a cent a copy, thousands 
of children or adults in those cities and towns 
can make 12 and a half cents on each copy they 
sell. 

Though we necessarily require payment in ad- 
vance, we are glad to take back all returned to us 
in good condition and refund the money. 

Gero. T. ANGELL, 
President of the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
the Parent American Band of Mercy, 19 
Milk Street, Boston. 


AN UNFORTUNATE INTERRUPTION. 


Willie was asleep and Dan was lonely. Willie 
is the minister’s son, Dan is his dog. It was 
Sunday morning and every one was at church 
but these two friends. It was warm and sunny, 
and they could hear the good preaching, for 
their house was next door to the church. 

‘*Dan,” said Willie, ‘‘ it is better here than in 
church, for you can hear every word, and don’t 
get prickles down your back, as you do when 
you have to sit up straight.” 

In some way, while Willie was listening he 
fell asleep. 
Dan kissed him on the nose, but when Willie 
went to sleep he went to sleep to stay, and did 
not mind trifles. So Dan sat down with the 
funniest look of care on his wise, black face, 

and with one ear ready for outside noises. 

Now the minister had for his subject, 
‘“* Daniel.” This was the name he always gave 
Dan when he was teaching him to sit up and 
beg, and other tricks. While the dog sat think- 
ing, the name “ Danzel” fell in his ready ear. 
Dan at once ran into the church through the 
vestry door. He stood on his hind legs, with 
his forepaws drooping close beside the minister, 
who did not see him, but the congregation did. 
When the minister shouted ‘‘ Daniel” again, 
the sharp barks said, ‘‘ Yes, sir,” as plainly as 
Dan could answer. 

The minister started back, looked around, and 
saw the funny little picture; then he wondered 
what he should do next, but just then through 
the vestry came Willie. His face was rosy from 
sleep, and he looked a little frightened. He 
walked straight toward his father, and took 
Dan in his arms, and said: 

‘* Please ’scuse Dan, papa. 
he runned away.” 

Then he walked out with Dan looking back 
on the smiling congregation. The preacher 
ended his sermon on Daniel as best he could; 
but then he made a resolve, if he ever preached 
again on the prophet Daniel, he would re- 
pagel to tie up his little dog.—Our Little 


1 went asleep and 


THE ROBIN’S EGG. 


What was ever so dainty of hue? 
Who can tell, is it green, is it blue? 
Look, little girl, 
At this beautiful pearl 
Hid in the nest of the robin! 


Nay, little girl! Nay, nay, don’t touch! 
Wait for a week —a week’s not much— 
Then come here, and see 

What there will be 
Hid in the nest of the robin. 


What shall you see? A wonderful sight, 
Then, little girl, step light, step light, 
That no sound may be heard 
By the baby bird 
Hid in the nest of the robin! 


—Boston Daily Globe. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Our Dums ANIMALS. 


Boston, May. 1890. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Geo. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk Street. 


We are glad to report this month one hun- 
dred and twenty-three new branches of our 
“* Parent Band of Mercy,” making a total of 
seven thousand seven hundred and thirty- 
nine. 


Persons wishing a bound volume of this 
paper for a public Library, reading room, or 
the public room of a large hotel, can send us 
seventeen cents in postage stamps to pay 
postage and will receive the volume, or the 
stamps will be returned. 


Persons wishing “Our Dumb Animals” 
for gratuitous distribution can send us 
five cents to pay postage, and receive ten 
copies, or ten cents and receive twenty copies. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 
Teachers can have “Our Dumb Animals” 
one year for twenty-five cents. : 
Canvassers can have sample copies free, 
and retain one-half of every fifty cent sub- 
scription. 


With the aid of our American Humane 
Education Society, we send this paper to all 
the editors of America, north of Mexico. 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANI- 
MALS. 

The April meetings of directors of The 
American Humane Education Society and 
of the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals were held on the 
16th. President Angell reported that he 
had received during the month, for the first 
named society, and to aid in circulating over 
the country the “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin of the 
Horse,” which the society has just published, 
$6,421.92. He was now, at an expense of 
over $2,000, sending a copy to the editors of 
about twelve thousand publications in the 
United States and Territories, and had dis- 
tributed a large number to drivers, fish ped- 
lers, and in the public schools. s 

The New York society had convicted 
Michael Sheehan of mutilating twenty polo 
ponies by docking. He had been sentenced 
to pay a fine of $50 and be imprisoned 
twenty days. Under Massachusetts law he, 
and each person who authorized or assisted, 
would have been liable to pay fines to the 
amount of $5,000, and to twenty years im- 
prisonment. The lowest penalty to each 
would have been a fine of $2,000. President 
Angell thought that docking in Massachu- 
setts was now practised only by reckless 
criminals, and with the same secrecy used 
by other criminals in committing other 
crimes. 

It was voted to authorize the President to 
expend $300 in obtaining convictions for 
violations of this law. 

Office agents during the month had dealt 
with 233 complaints of cruelty, and country 
agents during the past quarter with 326. 

One hundred and three of the society’s 
new Bands of Mercy had been formed, mak- 
ing the total 7,719. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY 
FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


March, 1890. 

In the light of the humanity that zs /0 be, 
the future student of American history will 
find no prouder record than the protection 
which Massachusetts, through the generous 
gifts of her citizens, has accomplished for the 
lower races. 

As he reads the records of our Massachu- 
setts Society, from its establishment of the 
first paper of its kind in the world for the 
protection of dumb animals, and the printing 
of two hundred thousand copies of its first 
number, through the various steps which 
have led to the forming of its thousands of 
“Bands of Mercy” in every State and Terri- 
tory, the circulation of millions of copies of its 
humane publications, and the establishment 
of its national organization to carry humane 
education and found humane societies over 
this whole continent—as the future student 
of American history shall read these things, 
he will say that to Massachusetts belongs the 
honor of making a march in the progress of 
humanity as notable as, in military move- 
ments, was the march of Sherman from the 
mountains to the sea. 


The receipts of our Society during the past 
year have been $36,606.84, and its payments 
$26,215.99, and it has dealt with four thousand 
and seventy-nine complaints and cases of cruelty. 

In the payments is included $10,150.83 paid 
for publications and their distribution, and in 
the receipts, money received from The American 
Humane Education Society and all others for 
publications delivered and sent out. 

As part of our yearly work may be noted— 

(1) The erection of a fountain in memory of 
our generous friend Mrs. Ellen M. Gifford. 

(2) A grant by the Massachusetts Legislat- 
ure to increase our power to hold property free 
from taxation, from one hundred thousand dol- 
lars to half a million dollars. 

(3) A grant from our Legislature to our 
“American Humane Education Soctety” to hold 
half a million dollars free from taxation. 

(4) The enactment by our Legislature of the 
first law in the world to punish the torture of 
horses by docking. 

(5) Obtaining a unanimous vote of the Boston 
School Committee authorizing us to offer to the 
pupils in each of the over twelve hundred school- 
rooms of the public schools of Boston, prizes 
for the encouragement of kindness. 

|For which was subsequently substituted the having 
some thirty-three thousand compositions written. ] 

(6) Obtaining the kind approval of the Most 
Reverend Archbishop to offer similar prizes to 
the pupils in all the schoolrooms of the Boston 
Roman Catholic schools, which plan has been 
carried out. 

(7) A “Band of Mercy” composed of Boston 
coachmen, numbering over four hundred and 
jifty members. 

(8) Nearly one thousand new branches of 
our Parent Band of Mercy all over the United 
States and Territories, and in British North 
America, carrying up the number formed to 
over seven thousand branches. 

(9) Offering through our American Humane 
Education Society to all American editors a 
prize of $300 for the best essay on the effect of 
humane education on the prevention of crime, 
and supplying them all with condensed in- 
formation on the subject. 

(10) Sending through our American Humane 
Education Society ‘*Our Dumb Animals” a large 
portion of the year to the editors of every 
newspaper and magazine on this continent 
north of Mexico. 


(11) Employing through our American Hu- 
mane Education Soctety a missionary to found 
humane societies in the Western States. 

(12) Sending through our American Humane 
Education Society a vast amount of humane 
literature over this country and British North 
America. 

(13) Sending humane literature to thousands 
of teachers meeting in our great annual national 
teachers’ conventions. 

(14) Offering prizes for the encouragement 
of kindness to one thousand schools and Sunday 
schools. 

(15) Offering ‘‘Our Dumb Animals” at one- 
half its cost to five thousand schools and Sunday 
schools in Massachusetts, and to fen thousand 
schools and Sunday schools outside the State. 

These are some of the more notable among a 
large number of others. 

During the year some of our best friends, 
among whom may be named Mr. Samuel E. 
Sawyer, Mrs., Ellen M. Gifford, Mr. Oliver 
Ditson, Mr. Jchn J. Soren, Miss Ellen Craft, Mr. 
Geo. B. Hyde, Mr. David Simonds, Mrs. Eliza 
Sutton, Miss Mary Eveleth, Mr. Samuel G. 
Simpkins, Mrs. E. L. Bennett, and Capt. R. B. 
Forbes, have passed over the dark river which 
separates us from the unknown, and have gone, 
we hope, to higher happiness and duties. 

Thanks are due to our nearly five hundred 
unpaid agents through the State, some of whom 
have rendered us signal service. 

Thanks are due to our Treasurer, to the Trus- 
tees of our Permanent Fund, and to all who, in 
the halls of legislation and elsewhere, have 
given us unpaid services. 

Thanks are specially due to those whose kind 
and generous gifts have enabled us to do what 1 
have before stated. May they all feel in their 
own hearts the blessedness of being able to help 
on this glorious work. 

Gro. T. ANGELL, President. 


New York. 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President, &c. : 

Dear Sir,— Your very kind favor has decided me in 
regard to proposed bequest. I am satisfied that The 
American Humane Education Society should be the 
beneficiary, and will have the writings drawn up. 


BLACK BEAUTY. 
“The Uncle Tom’s Cabin of the Horse.” 


Over 100,000 copies have been already 
sold in England. 


I have sent a copy of “Black Beauty” to 
every member of our Massachusetts Senate 
and House of Representatives and to each 
master of the Boston Public Schools, also to 
the superintendent and supervisors. I hope 
to announce in June “Our Dumb Animals” 
that it has been adopted as supplementary 
reading in all our Boston public schools. 

I am now—at an expense of over $2,000— 
sending a copy to the editors of all news- 
papers and magazines in the United States 
and Territories. 

I have already invested nearly five thou- 
sand dollars in the printing of 40,000 copies 
of this book, and intend if J get the means to 
invest not less than @ hundred thousand 
dollars more in the same way. 

I want every man, woman, and child in 
this country to read this book. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The business and correspondence of these 
offices are now so large that I can personally 
answer only a small part of the letters I 
receive. I shall always esteem it a personal 


Javor if the receiver of any unsatisfactory 
answer will keep writing me until a perfectly 
satisfactory answer is obtained. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 
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Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society, 1890. 


President: 
GEORGE T. ANGELL. 
Vice-Presidents: 


His Excellency the Governor of Massachusetts. 
Hon. Marcus Morton, Andover, Mass. 

Most Rev. John J. Williams, Boston. 

Rt. Rev. Benjamin H. Paddock, Boston. 
Appleton, Mrs. William, Boston. 

Bicknell, Hon. Thomas W., Dorchester. 
Brown, Mrs. Anna E., Quincy, IIl. 

Clark, Rev. Francis E., Boston. 

Dickinson, Mrs. George, Boston. 

Fay, Miss Sarah B., Boston. 

French, Mrs. J. H., Beloit, Wis. 

Harris, Mrs. Amy E., Providence, R. I. 
Hubbard, Charles S., Knightstown, Indiana. 
Kendall, Miss Georgiana, New York City. 
Kennedy, Miss Louise, Concord, Mass. 
Lowry, Mrs. Annie L., Philadelphia. 
Osgood, Mrs. Sarah R., New York City. 
Sheldon, Wm. E., Boston. 

Vanderbilt, Mrs. F. W., New York City. 
Willard, Miss Frances E., Evanston, III. 


Directors: 


George T. Angell. 

Hon. Samuel C. Cobb. 
Hon. Henry O. Houghton. 
Hon. Edmund H. Bennett. 
Hon. Daniel Needham. 
Hon. Henry B. Hill. 

Mrs. William Appleton. 
Mrs. Robert Treat Paine. 
Mrs. Samuel C. Cobb. 
Miss Florence Lyman. 
Miss Sarah J. Eddy. 

Miss Veronica Dwight. 


Treasurer: Hon. HENRY O. HouGHurTon. 


Deputy Treasurer and Secretary : 
JosEeru L. STEVENS. 


Clerk: Francis S. Dyer. 


Trustees of the Permanent Fund: 


Hon. SAMUEL C. Coss, CHARLEs P. BowpiTCcH, 
GEORGE T. ANGELL. 


Active Life Members. 


Angell, George T. 
Appleton, Mrs. William. 
Beebe, Mrs. J. Arthur. 
Brown, Mrs. Anna EF. 
Champlin, Mrs. A. G. K. 
Cleveland, Mrs. J. Ray. 
Dickinson, Mrs. George. 
Eddy, Miss Sarah J. 

Fay, Miss Sarah B. 
French, Mrs. J. H. 

Harris, Mrs. Amy E. 
Houghton, Hon. Henry O. 
Kendall, Miss Georgiana. 
Kennedy, Miss Louise. 
Lowry, Mrs. Annie L. 
Means, William G. 
Osgood, Mrs. Sarah R. 
Robeson, William R. 
Rotch, Mrs. B. S. 

Rotch, Miss Edith. 
Sibley, Mrs. Charlotte A. L. 
Wigglesworth, Miss Anne, 


Associate Life Members: 


Clark, Charles F. 
Davidson, Miss S. K. 
De Wolf, Mrs. Charles E. 
Fay, Joseph S. 

Fogg, Miss A. D. 
Glover, Joseph B. 
Head, Charles. 

James, Mrs. John W. 
Kendall, Miss C. C. 
Kendall, Miss S. R. 
Lewis, Miss Sarah. 
Meredith, Albert A. H. 
Nevins, Mrs. David. 
Thayer, Mrs. N., Sen. 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. F. W. 


HEART OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


I was so much 


pleased with the 
silver badge pin 


presented to me 


by “Heart of the Commonwealth 
Band of Mercy” that I wrote at 
once to Worces- | ter to ascertain 
its cost, which was 45 cents 
each, Our Bos- ton manufac- 


turer tells me 
in considerable 
cents each. So 
100 made at 
be sold at our 
each, or, when 
30 cents each. 


he can furnish 
quantities at 25 
I have ordered 
once, which will 
office at 25 cents 
sent by mail, at 


G. T. ANGELL. 
“HEART OF COMMON. 
WEALTH BAND OF MERCY.” 


WoRrCEs- 
Mr. ANGELL: 
Dear Sir,—‘* Heart 


TER, April 8, 1890. 


of the Commonwealth 
Band No. 7560” send you a silver badge 
such as some of us wear ourselves. We 
thought the oe Star too cumbersome for the girls, 
and had the small ones made instead. Hope you will wear 
it for our sakes. We are very much interested in your 
work. We have made it ours and hope to doa great deal 
of good, 


With sincerest regard and best wishes, 
M. F. HARRINGTON, 
For ‘Heart of the Commonwealth Band of Mercy,” 
No. 7560. 


Oxford St. School. ; 


Cattle Transportation. 


The various patent car companies have 
done a vast deal to improve the transporta- 
tion of animals over our American railroads, 
but in some parts of the country a great 
work remains to be done. 

The American Humane Association seems 
to be thus far unsuccessful in obtaining 
money for this purpose. 

If they fail, I propose to endeavor next 
fall, in behalf of our American Humane 
Education Society, to raise a fund, employ 
competent and energetic men to carefully 
investigate the matter on the worst routes, 
and then put before the managers and 
owners facts which will lead to immediate 
action. 

I have no reason to think railroad man- 
agers and officers less humane than the aver- 
age of their fellow citizens, and believe that 
a proper statement to them of facts well 
substantiated will do more for the relief of 
dumb animals in transportation than a hun- 
dred thousand dollars expended in prosecu- 
tions. 

Gero. T. ANGELL, 


President of the American Humane Education 
Society, the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and the 
Parent American Band of Mercy, 19 Milk 
Street, Boston. 


Receipts of American Humane Education 
Society to April 16, 1890. 


Previously acknowledged, $9,253.85; Mrs. A. G. K. 
Champlin, $100; Mary R. and Paul Z. Benchley, $499.25; 
Mrs. Jno. W. James, $50; Miss A. Wigglesworth, $100; 
Jos. Story Fay, $50; Mrs. Edw. B. Everett, $10; S. K. 
D., $22.50; Mrs. Sarah R. Osgood, $200; Miss 
Louise Kennedy, $5,000; Charles Head, $50; Miss Flor- 
ence Lyman, $10; Mrs. Edw. H. Eldredge, $25; Wm. G. 
Means, $50. 

Five EACH. 

Mrs. Caroline May, Julia A. Eastman, Mrs. E. Louise 
Beecher, Anonymous, Helen Porter, Mrs. A. E. McIntyre, 
J. Murray Forbes, Mrs. Ferris Bringhurst, Mrs. M. P. 
Tillinghurst, Mrs. J. M. Willcutt, Mrs. W. S. Lincoln, 
Miss Alice Russell, Francis W. Welch, C. F. Forbes. 

Total, $15,490.10. 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 


GLorRY TO 
GOD, 
PEACE ON EARTH, 


AND MERCY TO 
. EVERY LIVING 


GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 

JOSEPH L. STEVENS, Secretary. 

HON. HENRY O. HOUGHTON, Treasurer. 
(OF HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.) 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 


The American Humane Education Society 
was incorporated by the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, March, 1889, with power to 
hold halfa million dollars free from taxation, 

Its objects are to establish MHumane 
Societies for the protection of dumb animals 
and human beings all over this continent, 
and to carry humane education into every 
American school and home. In its first 
year it has founded in Western States four- 
teen new “ Humane Societies” and four 
hundred and_ sixty-six new “ Bands of 
Mercy,” offered prizes to the students in all 
our American colleges, also to all American 
editors for best essays on the Effect of 
Humane Education on the Prevention of 
Crime, employed an active missionary, and- 
has sent nearly a hundred thousand copies of 
humane publications into every State and 
Territory except Alaska. 

It has just published an American edition of 
an English book entitled Black Beauty, ‘‘ the 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin of the Horse,” of which over 
a hundred thousand copies have been already 
sold in England. 

Of this book it has already printed 40,000 
copies to be given to drivers, teamsters, etc. ; 
and to be sold to others at the bare cost of 
printing. 

It would like, if it had the means, to distribute 
a million copies of chis book over the country. 

The Society’s field is only limited by the funds 
placed at its disposal. It can wisely use as many 
thousands of dollars yearly as the friends of 
humanity will contribute. Calls for help are 
constantly coming from noble workers in all 
parts of the country, who are manfully battling 
injustice, wrong, and cruelty, sometimes at great 
odds, and need all the help the Society can give 
them. 

It could use $200,000 a year in employing 
missionaries, sending out literature, and found- 
ing ‘‘ Humane Societies” and ‘' Bands of 
Mercy,” if it had the means. 

Persons wishing further information are 
respectfully invited to address the undersigned. 

Geo. T. ANGELL, 

President of the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
the Parent American Band of Mercy, 19 
Milk Street, Boston. é 


Receipts from Sales of Black Beauty, 
to April 16th, 1890, 


F. Haskell, $100; S, Griffitts Morgan, $12; Mrs. H. A. 
Welsh, $10; Susan B. Thompson, $5.20; Elizabeth Dow, 
$5; Mrs. R. T. Paine, $6; Miss S. J. Eddy, $65; Rev. 
Arthur Lawrence, $6; H. P. Starr, $5. 

All others in sums of less than five dollars each, $159.97. 

Total, $374.17. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


KIND LETTERS. 


OUR FAST DAY—A THANKSGIVING. 


On the morning of April 3rd (our Massachu- 
setts Fast Day) we took fram the post office 
forty-six letters, and one of the first we opened 
contained this: 

$5,000. 

Pay to the order of George T. Angell five thousand 
dollars. LouIsE KENNEDY. 

And the letter read thus: 


Boston, April 2, 1890. 
Bank. 


April 2, 1890. 
My DEAR Mr. ANGELL: 


I wish to present to The American Humane 
Education Society five thousand dollars, in 
memory of my sister Cordelia Kennedy Sada. 
In doing this I give expression to her unstinted 
sympathy and admiration for your noble work, 
as well as my own. I enclose check for $5,000. 

Very sincerely yours, 
LouIsE KENNEDY. 

To Georcre T. ANGELL, Esq. 


[Miss Kennedy is a daughter of the late Donald 
Kennedy, of Boston. ] 


The Governor of Massachusetts appointed 
April 3rd as Fast Day — but a Power higher 
than the Governor of Massachusetts decreed 
that it should be to us a day for thanksgiving. 


In our letter of thanks we asked ‘“‘ Shall this 
money be put into the‘ Permanent Fund of The 
American Humane Education Society, or do you 
wish it used at once tn the work?” 


And this was the answer: 


Mr. ANGELL: 

I should prefer thatthe money be expended in enlarging 
the work. \tis a privilege to put money into the hands of 
one so pre-eminently capable of turning it to good. Believe 
me to be one of the many who feel under deep obligations to 
you, my dear sir.” 

Our reply to Miss Kennedy’s letter containing 
the above check of $5,000 brought another letter 
on April 12th containing a check for $1,000 to 
our Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. 

We get a good many letters complaining that 
we defend the dogs from being muzzled—that 
we speak a kind word for the English sparrow 
—that some of our agents do too much and 
others too little, etc., etc., but for every one 
such we get at least a hundred saying in some 

Jorm bless you!” 

Such letters as these of Miss Kennedy give us 

_ wonderful help in our work and an earnest wish 
that we may continue it forever. 
FLusnHinG, N.Y., April 7. 
PRESIDENT T. ANGELL: 
Dear Friend, — Many thanks for the ‘* Black Beauty.” I 
send you a check for $200 for Humane Education and Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, or to dispose of in any other 
way. I feel very grateful to you for your noble work for 
the helpless animals. Yours truly, 
SaRAu R. Oscoop. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 6, 1890. 
Mr. ANGELL: 

Dear Sir,—I have read “ Black Beauty” with great 
interest, and hope it may arouse as great an interest for the 
horse as ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” did for the slave. J have 
been much excited recently by hearing of the death of a 
noble horse by lockjaw occasioned by docking. It does seem 
very hard that such an animal should be sacrificed to fash- 
ion. I think with “ Sir Oliver” in“ Black Beauty” it is 
a cruel, heartless, cold-blooded act. 

Please find my check enclosed for $22.50: $20 for your 
Distribution Fund, and $2.50 for a dozen copies of @ Black 
Beauty.’ Hoping you may realize your wish to live to 
distribute a million copies, 

Believe me respectfully yours, 


S. K. D. 


SyRAcusE, N. Y., 
707 Mitton Ave., April 2, 1890. 
Gero. T. ANGELL, Esq, : 

I little thought, my dear sir, when I first intimated to you, 
some three months ago, my desire to do something in aid 
of your great branch of neglected Christian charity, that 
so much would be hopefully accomplished in_ our city. 
There are actually existing, and in process of forming, 
thirty or thirty-three Bands of Mercy, numbering from 
three to four thousand ae members, drawn from our 
public schools and Sabbath schools. 

We have the promise, I think, of four or five city pastors, 
that they will preach during the present month on the duty 
of kindness and protection to domestic animals, birds, &c. 
And I hope by a somewhat general movement of our city 
ie me that a new impulse will be given to the cause of 

umanity. 

Our people are greatly indebted to your Society for the 
generous provision of publications —admirable in spirit 
and in instruction — furnished us. I feel myself indebted to 


you personally. I could not have at all accomplished what 
is fully begun throughout our = but for your ample 
supplies of attractive and useful reading. With very cordial 
regards, I am, respectfully, &c., 

Ovip MINER. 


Syracuse, N. Y., March 28, 1890. 
Mr. Ggo. T. ANGELL: 

Dear Sir,—We have established a “ Band of Mercy” in 
Danforth school, numbering three hundred and Me en 
members, called the ‘Danforth School Band of Mercy.” 
The Rev. Ovid Miner furnished us with pledge and sample 
papers. Yours truly, 

- Q, ADaMs, Principal. 


OUR MISSIONARIES. 


The American Humane Education Society 
has now /wo missionaries at work founding 
humane societies in the West, and I have 
just made arrangements to put a third into 
the field in a few days. 

They are all earnest, humane, energetic 
men and good speakers, and are all mem- 
bers of “Zhe Soctety of Friends.” 

Gero. T. ANGELL. 


CONNECTICUT. 


We have received with pleasure the annual 
report of the Connecticut Humane Society. 

It carries us back to that Sunday evening, 
Nov. 14, 1880, when at the close of our address 
to that splendid audience in the Park Church at 
Hartford it was decided to form the Society, and 
hundreds remained to give in their names as 
members. 

During the ten years which have since passed 
it has dealt with over twenty thousand com- 
plaints of cruelty to animals and nearly four 
thousand complaints of cruelty to human 
beings. 

From the start our good friend Rodney Dennis 
has been its president. The report of its secre- 
tary, Mr. Henry W. Taylor, is full of inter- 
esting reading. From it we take the following: 

**Christianity concedes the hope of immortality to the 
most degraded and ignorant of the human race. What 
shall be said of a certain species of ants, the Formica 
Brunnea, who have the ability and reasoning powers with 
which to build a city or place of abode wholly of earth and 
consisting of forty stories, twenty above and twenty below 
the level of the soil? Each story has cavities in the shape 
of saloons, large apartments connected by long galleries, 
pillars, buttresses, roofs, partition walls, streets, arches, 
and vaults. True, in the peopled halls of these swarming 
builders, thrifty and industrious, there are no works of art, 
no painting, sculpture, nor carved devices of gold, silver, 
or ormolu—evidences of highest culture; neither are these 
tokens to be found in the tents of the indolent, thriftless, 
and degraded Hottentot and Bushman. 

‘History records, and observation brings to light, so 
many instances of an attribute higher than instinct in 
animals, whether wild or domestic, and which governs also 
the actions and movements of insects,—that the assumption 
of immortality for the animal race seems by no means 
baseless or illogical. Indeed, the vast majority even of 
scientists hold that whatever is true of the human spirit is 
true of the animal, and that if the fabric of consciousness in 
human beings survives material dissolution and continues 
to exist as a permanent organism in the universe, that of 
animals must do so likewise.”’ 


ANNUAL MEETINGS. 

At the Annual Meeting of “ Zhe American 
Humane Education Society,’ March 25th, it 
was unanimously voted: That the thanks 
of the Society are hereby given to all who 
by their kind donations, or otherwise, have 
aided us in carrying humane education and 
founding Humane Societies and Bands of 
Mercy in States outside of Massachusetts. 


At the Annual Meeting of “ Zhe Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals,” on March 25th, thanks were 
unanimously voted to our nearly five hundred 
unpaid agents throughout the State, and to 
all who by their kind donations, and other- 
wise, have helped us to protect from cruelty 
the dumb animals of this Commonwealth. 
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ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA. 
We are glad to announce that the literature 
we have sent to kind friends in Asheville, North 
Carolina, has through their exertions resulted 
in forming the North Carolina State society for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals, Mr. F. L. 
Jacobs, Secretary. 


Vivisection. 
[The following letter explains itself.] 
Boston, April 21, 1890. 


DEAR MapaM: 

If any man in America has done more to 
limit and abolish cruel and unnecessary 
vivisection than the undersigned, I am glad. 

During more than twenty years I have 
called attention to it in public addresses, 
from Maine to New Orleans one way, and 
from Maine to Dakota another. 

It would be within limits to say that 
hundreds of thousands have read what I 
have written and said on this subject. 

In 1887 and 1888 I succeeded in getting 
all matters relating to vivisection stricken 
out of the series of school books which “ Zhe 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union” had 
caused to be widely adopted in American 
public schools. 

Last year I sent to between two and three 
thousand physicians copies of Dr. Leffing- 
well’s pamphlet on vivisection. 

A friend of mine, who is consulting with 
me, is now having printed, at his own expense, 
ten thousand copies of Miss Cobbe’s pamphlet 
on the subject, which with accompanying 
letters of eminent Americans and others it is 
proposed to send very widely to American 
physicians. 

Other plans bearing upon this particular 
subject, which I do not care at present to 
disclose, are now in progress. 

I am now endeavoring to carry, through 
our “ American Humane Education Society,” 
and “Bands of Mercy” all over this country a 
humane education, which will be the most 
practical and effective remedy against all 
forms of cruelty inflicted upon dumb animals. 

Having said the above, I now add that all 
my hopes of limiting or abolishing the cruelty 
of unnecessary vivisection lie through win- 
ning the active sympathy and co-operation of 
the best men of the medical profession. 

Life with me is too short to be spent in 
endeavoring to obtain laws which no legisla- 
tive body in the world will enact, and which, 
tf enacted, it would be absolutely impossible to 
enforce. 

Gero. T. ANGELL, 

President of the American Humane 
Education Society, the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, and the Parent American 
Band of Mercy, 19 Milk Street, 
Boston. 


THE DOGS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
In speaking of Constantinople, it is impos- 


‘sible to forget mentioning the swarms of dogs 


that infest the streets of the Turkish quarter by 
tens upon tens of thousands. How these dogs 
manage to subsist in such numbers is a problem 
very difficult to solve. Strange to say, they 
are never afflicted with hydrophobia, which ts 
probably due to the free life they lead.—New 
York Herald. 

(There is no tax of $5 on female dogs in Con- 
stantinople.—EpITor. | 
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HYDROPHOBIA. 


FROM “THE BOSTON SATURDAY 
EVENING GAZETTE,” APRIL 12. 


A SILLY ALARM. 


The doctors are to be thanked for giving us 
a subject for meditation and discussion. They 
announce the cheerful tidings that hydrophobia 
is epidemic here, and fourd: this statement on 
the fact that three human beings have died [in 
Massachusetts] of the disease recently. One 
swallow does not make summer, and it is doubt- 
ful if three cases of hydrophobia make an 
epidemic—at least according to the received 
definition of the word. But one must not criti- 
cise medical nomenclature too closely, or he 
will find that he has laid hold of a wasp instead 
of a butterfly. 

If the doctors had simply announced that 
hydrophobia was epidemic we should be com- 
pelled to believe them; but when they offer 
arguments in proof we have the right to exa- 
mine them. Now, with all due respect for 
the professional knowledge of the doctors, we 
should like more evidence than they have given 
us in support of their theory. These three cases 
of hydrophobia, which make an epidemic, were 
not seen by physicians of high public repute, 
but by local doctors who might be readily de- 
ceived by confounding one disease with another. 
In one fatal case, for example, the patient had 
fatty degeneration of the heart, and on post- 
mortem examination no other cause of death 
was made apparent. It is true that the siate- 
ment is made that the heart disease was not 
advanced enough to cause death; but, given this 
state of things, and a bite from a supposed rabid 
dog, combined with fear, will speedily bring 
about a climax in heart disease. The same 
dog which bit the victim with a diseased heart 
also bit two other persons, but, curiously 
enough, these two other persons are still alive. 
It was only the man with the diseased heart 
who died of hydrophobia. 

There can be no doubt that rabies is a fatal 
reality, but it is equally certain that it is very 
rare. Some four years ago the English Hydro- 
phobia Commission was retarded in its investi- 
gations by the difficulty of obtaining a rabid 
dog with which to test the efficacy of the pro- 
tection afforded by the Pasteur system of in- 
oculation. A vast majority of physicians never 
see a case of the disease, and many regard it as 
non-existent. The few cases that are announced, 
to the alarm of the more timid public, are se/- 
dom verified by physicians of eminence. When 
men of large practice, great experience, un- 
questioned knowledge, and rare opportunities 
for seeing cases, go through a long life without 
meeting with a patient suffering from hydro- 
phobia, itis not wholly unreasonable to doubt 
the reality of cases reported by practitioners 
with less advantages. 

{Neither of the above occurred in Boston. 
The last alleged case reported here was in 
1879.—EDITor. | 


A MAY MORNING. 


See the birds together, 

In this splendid weather, 
Worship God,—for He is God 
Of birds as well as men. 
And each feathered neighbor 

Enters on his labor,— 
Sparrow, robin, redpole, finch, 
The linnet and the wren. 


Ah, come and woo the spring; 

List to the birds that sing. 
Pluck the daisies, sing their praises, 

Come forth, this sweet May day; 
Children, come forth to play. 

Worship the God of nature in your childhood. 
Worship Him in the wildwood. 

Worship Him at your tasks with best endeavor. 
Worship Him in your sports. Worship Him forever. 

—Edward Yonl. 


Only a frown. But it left a sad void in the 
child’s heart—quivering lips and tearful eyes. 


A SCENE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


(FROM LONGFELLOW’S ‘‘ EVANGELINE.”) 


(By kind permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


‘* Then Evangeline slept, but the boatmen rowed through the midnight, 
Silent at times, then singing familiar Canadian boat songs, 


STARTING A BALKY HORSE. 


On Friday afternoon a young man drove up 
East Main Street on the street car tracks, says 
the ‘‘Rochester Democrat.” He hada one-horse 
wagon and a load of hemlock slabs. When he 
was about half-way up East Main Street hill his 
horse balked. There was a row of street cars 
behind him which reached to the four corners 
in a few minutes, and every driver was leaning 
out from his platform and yelling more or less 
emphatically at the young man to start his 
horse. 

The young man climbed down from the wagon 
and tried to start the horse. He coaxed, swore, 
tried to lead and then to push the horse along, 
but to no purpose. The animal wanted a vaca- 
tion, and wanted it right away. 

Meantime a crowd had collected on the side- 
walk and yelled: 

Twist his tail!” 

‘Build a fire under him!” 

‘* Put pepper in his nose!” 

‘¢ Stick a pin in him!” 

Club him!” 

‘* Get a wisp of hay and lead him!” 

‘* Hitch a team to him!” 

‘¢ Blow smoke in his ears!” 

By this time the street car drivers were frantic, 
but the horse did not seem to care. He never 
moved. Finally an old farmer came down the 
walk, stopped, saw what was the matter, and 
went up to where the horse stood. He reached 
up to the horse’s head and stuck his fingers down 
in one of the horse’s ears. 

The effect was instantaneous. The horse 
started up instantly and the street cars moved 
on again. 


HUNTER’S SPORT. 


To call it sport does not change the fact that 
animals hunted to death are just as surely killed 
as if knocked on the head by the butcher. If 
the hunter would stop and think of the pain he 
is inflicting, his sympathy would disarm his 
sport. This actually happened during a recent 
deer-hunt in Tennessee. After the sportsmen 
had chased the deer for several miles, and the 
hounds were close at its heels, the frightened 
animal turned suddenly, and running up to one 
of the hunters, tucked its head under his arm as 
if for protection. No one had the heart to kill 
the animal, and the hunt was abandoned.— The 
Holy Family. 


Only a smile. But how it cheered the broken 
heart, engendered hope, and cast a halo of light 
around that sick-bed. 


Such as they sang of old on their own Acadian rivers.” 


LOOK OUT FOR ELECTRICITY. 


In front of a butcher’s shop in St. Paul, a 
half pig was hanging on an iron hook, a few 
days ago. A dog running up the street 
happened to see the pig, and snuffed it, but he 
uttered a cry of pain and ran howling away. 

A second soon appeared and fared no better; 
he ran away howling. Gradually, as a third and 
a fourth shared the same fate, a crowd gathered. 

One of the owners of the shop, who wanted 
to find out the cause of the trouble, at last went 
out and touched the pig, and he also flew back 
as though something had stung him. An inves- 
tigation proved that an electric light wire had 
come in contact with the hook on which the 
meat was hung.—Philadelphia Times. 


A PROFESSIONAL BIRD CATCHER. 


BuRLINGTON, Iowa, March 19.—A professional 
bird catcher is getting in his work in this city 
and vicinity, and has in the past few days cap- 
tured and killed a large number of beautiful 
songsters. The red bird is a favorite prey, and 
he claims to be under contract to furnish 600 of 
these birds to Eastern wholesale millinery 
houses in a short time. He says he has made 
as high as $2,800 in one year trapping birds. 

[There is need of Humane Societies in Iowa. 
We wish our ‘‘ American Humane Education 
Society” could send a missionary into every 
State to found them.—Epiror. | 


SLEEPLESSNESS. 


A Swedish servant-maid, finding that her 
mistress was troubled with sleeplessness, told 
her of a practice of the people of her country 
who are similarly afflicted. It was to take a 
napkin, dip it in ice-cold water, wring it slightl 
and lay it across her eyes. The plan was foi- 
lowed and it worked like a charm. The first 
night the lady slept four hours without awak- 
ing,— something she had not done for several 
months. At the end of that time the napkin 
had become dry. By wetting it again she at 
once went to sleep, and it required considerable 
force to arouse her in the morning.—Exchange. 


Only a stray sunbeam. Yet it cheered a 
wretched abode—gladdened a stricken heart. 


Only a word of encouragement, a single word. 
It gave a drooping spirit new. life, and led te 
victory. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


GALENA GEORGE’S HORSE. 


One day last autumn a miner, whose home is 
in an adjoining county, and who lives alone in 
a small cabin in the foot hills, several miles: from 
his nearest neighbor, reached home about dusk 
from an extended prospecting tour, worn-out 
and sick. He removed the saddle and bridle 
from his horse and turned him loose to graze, 
and, entering his cabin, threw himself upon his 
cot and awoke late in the night with a raging 
fever. 

Morning came, and he was unable to leave his 
bed. His horse could be heard near by, evidently 
waiting for his coming. 

All day long the animal remained within hear- 
ing, and during the hours of the second night 
could be heard moving about restless, as though 
conscious that some misfortune had befallen his 
master. 

Daylight appeared, and the sick man made an 
effort to speak. The horse, hearing the voice, 
went to the door of the cabin, and, pushing it 
open, thrust his head into the sick man’s 
presence, at the same time giving a low whinny, 
to which there was no response save a moan of 
distress. 

For a moment or two the horse seemed be- 
wildered, then quickly withdrew, and in a few 
moments galloped rapidly away. 

The nearest neighbor was a ranchman whose 
home was on the river about six miles distant. 
Once in a while this neighbor rode over to the 
miner’s camp for a short visit; but these trips 
were irregular. 

The ranchman had finished his breakfast and 
was just coming out of his house, when his 
attention was attracted to a horse coming down 
the mountain road at a gallop. 

The horse did not slacken his speed until he 
reached the inclosure, near the house. He was 
flecked with foam, showing that he had come 
from a distance and at unusual speed. 

The ranchman, knowing the horse, spoke to 
him gently, which the animal acknowledged by 
a loud whinny, at the same time running up and 
down the road by the corral. The ranchman 
approached the horse, which would not suffer 
itself to be captured, but galloped off toward its 
home, stopping at a short distance and looking 
back with evident anxiety. 

The ranchman returned to the corral, when the 
horse again came down the road and moved un- 
easily about, as if determined to attract attention, 
whinnying and occasionally giving a loud snort, 
as though frightened. 

Another attempt to capture the horse, which 
usually was a very gentle creature, succeeded no 
better. The horse ran up the road again, and 
called to the man to follow by every dumb sign, 
almost as plainly as though he were possessed 
of the power of speech. 

These unusual proceedings so impressed the 
ranchman that he felt that something was wrong. 
Could it be that Galena George —as the miner* 
and owner of the horse was called—had met 
with some mishap? Maybe he had been murdered 
in his lonely cabin, or had accidentally fallen into 
the shaft of his mine. 

The: strange conduct of the horse indicated 
something unusual, and the ranchman called 
one of his assistants. The men quickly saddled 
two of the best horses on the place, and taking 
their revolvers to guard against danger, 2nd 
providing some medicines and stimulants, rode 
rapidly away in the direction of Galena George’s 
house. 

George's horse, seeing this movement, mani- 
fested great pleasure, and started on a gallop 
toward home. The horsemen followed at a 
lively pace, but the free horse kept well to the 


front, now and then looking back as if to be | 


sure that the chase had not been abandoned. 
In about forty minutes from the time of start- 
ing, the men reached the cabin. 


Before sundown of that day the doctor reached 
the miner’s cabin. Within a fortnight he was 
able to walk about. When told of the remark- 
able conduct of his horse he wept like a child. 
He said he had always known that his horse was 
unusually intelligent and affectionate, but he 
could scarcely believe the story. 

Not long since, a gentleman, having learned of 
the incident related above, expressed a desire to 
purchase the horse, but George informed him 
that no amount of money could tempt him to 
part with the animal; that it was his intention 
to keep him as long as he lived, upon the very 
best that the land could produce, and when he 
died to bury him decently, and erect over his 
grave a monument with the inscription, ‘‘ To 
my best friend.” — Youth's Companion. 


<i 


LORD ERSKINE AND OTHERS. 


From address of Hon. Geo. L. Douglas, now 
of Wichita, Kansas (but formerly of Washington, 
D. C., where we had the pleasure of working 
with him some years ago in organizing the 
Washington Humane Society), before the ‘‘ Kan- 
sas Humane Society,” March 28, we take the 
following : — 


‘¢ Twenty-two years ago Henry Bergh founded 
in New York the first society in America for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals; and two years 
later Mr. Geo. T. Angell, with others, organized 
that great Massachusetts society which has since 
done such a vast missionary work throughout 
the Union. 

* * * * * 


‘It interests me, as a lawyer, to know that the 
first man in England who ever raised his voice 
in behalf of legislation for dumb animals was 
Lord Erskine —the most brilliant and famous 
advocate in the history of English law. And 
among all his claims to the admiration of pos- 
terity, I think the greatest is this: that in the 
early years of the century, in the face of bitter 
opposition and ridicule, at first single-handed 
and alone, he made the long fight that ended in 
placing upon the statute books of Great Britain 
the first law ever known for the protection of 
dumb animals. In advocacy of his bill he 
delivered one of his most eloquent and beautiful 
speeches; and in referring to the law of England 
as it then stood, he said : — 

‘** Animals are considered as property only. 

The law regards them not. They have no 
rights. Iam to ask your lordships, in the name 
of that God who gave man his dominton over 
the lower world, to acknowledge and recognize 
that dominion to be a moral trust.’ And later 
in his speech he made use of a sentence which 
ought to hang on the walls of every school-room 
in America. Listen to this, boys—if there are 
any boys here —it was the great Lord Erskine 
who said it: — 

“*T never knew a man remarkable for heroic 
bearing whose very aspect was not lighted up by 
gentleness and humanity, nor a kill-and-eat-him 
countenance that did not cover the heart of a 
bully or a poltroon.’ 

‘¢ And, although his feelings never crystallized 
into a statute, we know that Daniel Webster's 
love and sympathy for dumb animals was one of 
the striking characteristics of his life. When 
the great man lay on his death-bed at Marsh- 
field, he asked that all his cattle should be driven 
to his window that he might look upon them 
once more; and we are told that, ‘as they came 
one by one to his window he called them each 
by name.’ 

‘‘Only a few days ago I read that one of the 
striking traits in the character of the great Irish 
leader, Parnell, is his abhorrence of cruelty. A 


| party of his friends were out gunning one day, 


They dismounted, and entering found George | 


upon his couch, apparently dead. At the door 
stood the faithful horse, patiently waiting. The 
sad sight was so touching as to force tears to the 
eyes of the men. 

One of the men set about preparations for the 
relief of the sick man, the other remounted his 
horse and galloped away for a physician, the 
nearest of whom lived some twenty miles away. 


when a dog belonging to a member of the party 
was shot in the leg and went limping along, 
holding up his wounded limb, but without 
exciting the pity of any one of the party. 
Parnell, coming up at the time, saw the poor 
dog, and, after expressing his indignation at 
the heartlessness of the others, carefully lifted 
the dog up in his arms, carried him to a neigh- 
boring cottage, and had the wound tenderly 
dressed and cared for. This may seem likea 


small thing. But it conveys to me a hint of 


those qualities of head and heart that have given 
Parnell a place in the affections of millions of 
human beings. 

‘“* Nothing ts little which is the index of a noble 
heart. It is only little to think that such things 
are little. The Duke of Wellington once had 
his sympathies much moved by a little boy who 
had to leave home and go away to school in 
another town. The duke found the little fellow 
crying because there would be no one left to 
feed the toad which he was in the habit of feed- 
ing every morning. And the great old soldier 
promised him that he would see that the toad 
was fed every morning; and, what’s more, he 
did so, and letter after letter came to the little 
boy from the iron duke telling him that the toad 
was ‘ alive and well.’ 

‘* Now, tf there are any men in Wichita who 
are greater than Lord Erskine, who have vaster 
subjects filling thetr brain than Daniel Webster, 
who have heavier responsibilities than Parnell, 
or who are greater soldiers than the Duke of 
Wellington, they may be excused from the 
Humane Society. But if we are not any greater 
than they, then, in the name of those things 
which are not above the thoughts of such men, 
let us all join in and help along the good work 
needing to be done.” 


<a 


BLOSSOM - TIME. 


What pipes the merry robin 
To yonder glistening blue? 
What sings the brook of silver 
The daisied valley through? 
What hums the breeze so cheery 
But this one sweet refrain?— 
** Oh, days so bright! 
Oh, rare delight! 
*Tis blossom-time again! ” 


In morning’s dew and sunshine, 
The orchard’s trees, a-row, 
Seem tangled in a cloudlet 
Of fragrant, rosy snow; 
And every breeze that passes 
Shakes out a jewelled rain; 
While birds a-wing 
Are carolling, 
blossom-time again! ” 


Bright gold of dandelions, 

New grass-blades, twinkling gay, 
Lithe wayside vines, dew-crystalled, 

Wee, snowy lambs at play, 
Soft echoes from far uplands 

Speak but one language plain: 

“Oh, days so dear 
Of all the year, 
*Tis blossom-time again! ” 


My heart sings with the robin, 
The silver flashing rill, 
And carols with the breezes 
In joy’s delicious thrill; 
With flowers and grass and lambkins, 
It joins the glad refrain: 
“Oh, fairest days! 
Oh, rarest days! 
*Tis blossom-time again! ” 
— George Cooper. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.) 
A LAMENT FOR A LOVED DOG 
BELONGING TO THE RECTOR OF THE EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH AT IPSWICH, MASS. 


Rest, gentle Prince, thy happy life is o’er, 
Thy tender, loving heart has ceased to beat, 
And Druid Hill will claim thee evermore. 


The whispering pine above thy lowly grave 
Will rock and lull thee to a deep repose, 
While vines and grasses o’er thee gently wave. 


No more! no more with gladly flying feet 
Wilt heed thy loving Master’s earnest call, 
Nor bound with joy thy trusted friends to greet. 


The faithful friend who cared for thee each day, 
Who watched to hear thy honest, welcome bark, 
With heavy heart now goes her lonely way. 


And thou wilt rest in peace beneath the hill, 
And friends will visit oft the quiet spot, 
And feel, though dead, thou’lt be remembered still. 


' The gentle dews will fall at close of day 
Upon the quiet spot where thou art laid, 


The robin chant his low, sweet, vesper lay. 
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ALL THE WAY FROM 
CHINA. 

A young friend of ‘‘Our 
Dumb Antmals” sends us 
the following from Pekin, 
China: 

The Chinese people are 
very kind to birds. If you 
should chance to be taking 
a walk toward the latter 
part of the afternoon you 
would notice the number of 
birds which are being car- 
ried about for an airing. 
Not many are in cages as 
one would suppose, but 
perched on sticks, with a 
small string tied around 
the leg or neck. The string 
is quite long and enables 
the little creatures to fly a 
short distance. If the birds 
are very tame they often 
have no string at all. 

The owners of the birds 
pride themselves on keep- 
ing their pets well fed, 
plump, and fat, and the 
cages clean. 

The most common bird 
is gray, with a red throat. 
If the throat is bright red, 
it is a sign of good health, 
and when the color grows 
dim the bird is sick. In 
size he is somewhat smaller 
than a robin. Another 
bird, larger and not so 
dainty, is of a reddish 
bronze hue with a few 
streaks of dark yellow. 

One often hears a strange 
whirring sound, and on 
looking up sees a flock of 
pigeons. A little whistle is 
fastened under the tail of 
the pigeon, and as he flies 
the whistle is blown, thus 
making the strange noise. 

The magpies are very 
graceful and pretty in their 
black and white dress, and 
flaunt their tails about ina 
most coquettish manner. 
They are never troubled, 
so are quite tame. The 
Chinese consider them 
sacred because, as it is said, 
a long while ago, when one 
of the emperors was driven 
from his throne and in dan- 
ger of his life, he fled into 
the country and there took 
refuge behind a_ grave- 
mound. His enemies were 
in pursuit and fancied they 
saw him in the place where 
he lay concealed. But as 
they were coming up a 
magpie alighted on the em- 
peror’s head, and thus made 
his enemies think he was 
only a bush or rock, so they 
left him to look elsewhere. 
From this story the Chinese 
have been led to believe the 
magpie to be influenced by 
a higher power. 

D. M. D. 

[Perhaps the magpie 
and all other birds are 
influenced by a higher 
power,—a power that di- 
rects their flight across 
continents and oceans,— 
a power that enables the 
carrier pigeon to fly in 
direct line a hundred or 
a thousand miles to its 
friends and home.—Ep- 
ITOR. ] 


THE SCULPTURED CHRIST. 


A sculptor in an Eastern land, 
Who was to fame well known, 

But greater favor wished to gain, 
Once carved a Christ in stone; 

And when the work was done he said, 
‘*To find if great it be, 

I'll ask of them who love this Christ, 
Whose image ’tis they see. 


‘That little child I mark at play, 
There in the streets below, 

Who sings so oft of Him, I think 
His sculptured form would know; 

But if she fail to see whose form 
1 fain would represent, 


Then have I failed to grasp the thought,— 


My skill in vain is spent.” 


He hastened forth into the street, 
His little critic brought, 

And placed her there before the work 
His patient hand had wrought; 

And then, to see if she would know 
What theme he undertook, 

He from the marble form removed 
The veil and bade her look. 


‘* Now, mark well. Who is this you see? 
Whom does it bring to mind?” 

He searched her face as if he thought 
His doom he there might find; 

And moments seemed as hours, as paused 
The child the work to scan; 

Then came the words— oh cruel fate — 
‘It must be some good man.” 


For days he sat in grim despair, 
His failure brooding o’er; 
Then took he down his Bible old, 
And read the words once more 
That tell of Christ, His works, His love, 
And sought day after day 
To find within the sacred book 
Wherein his failure lay. 


And as he read he learned to love 
The Christ of which it spoke ; 
And radiant o’er his darkened soul 

The light of heaven broke; 
And by its light a Christ he saw 
To him till then unknown; 
The Saviour that he now beheld, 
He had not carved in stone. 


Then cried the artist, ‘‘ I again 
My Saviour’s form will make ; 

But now ’t will be for love of Him, 
And not for glory’s sake.” 

The time passed on, the work was done, 
Once more the child he brought, 

And placed before the glorious work 
That he through love had wrought. 


Child, who is this you now behold?” 
He tore the veil away ; 

She rajsed her softly wondering eyes, 
Then clasped, as if to pray, 

Her little hands, and stood transfixed — 
“Tis Jesus! oh, ’tis He 

Who all the little children blest ; 
The One who died for me.” 


The artist’s soul was filled with joy 
The eager words to hear; 

The child saw in the sculptured stone 
The one to her most dear; 

For she beheld a form that seemed 
With Christ’s own spirit fraught; 
A work in which mere genius failed, 

By a great love was wrought. 


INTERIOR OF CHAPEL OF HENRY VII. 


(From “Our Little Men and Women,” published by 
D. Lothrop & Co., Boston.) 


THE CHAPEL OF HENRY VII. 

On either side you see the stalls or seats ; they are beautifully 
carved. Over them hang the banners of the knights who met in 
this chapel. You see the beautiful windows are filled with 
stained glass ; but most beautiful of all is the ceiling. Does it not 
look like lace? It is of stone! Is it not wonderful how stone can 
be carved to look like that? Away up above the lace-like 
carvings, and under the roof, live the abbey pigeons. 


ITS MOTHER IS IN THE BAGGAGE CAR. 


It was on a Pennsylvania railroad train coming north from Wash- 
ington. All the passengers but two in the sleeper had dozed off. The 
exceptions were a young man anda baby. The former was willing to 
follow the example of the majority, but che latter objected in a loud 
voice. Its cries awoke the other passengers, and some pretty strong 
language was heard. The young man got out of his berth and carried 
the baby up and down the car, trying to soothe it. But the baby was 
ailing and fretful, and its voice would not be stilled. Finally a gray- 
headed man, who was evidently an old traveller, stuck his head out 
from behind the curtains and called to the young man in a rather 
sharp voice: 

‘* See here, sir, why don’t you take that child to its mother. She 
will be able to manage it much better than you. It evidently wants 
its mother.” 

‘Yes, that’s it,” echoed half a dozen other irritated passengers. 

The young man continued to pace up and down for a moment, 
then said, in a quiet, strained voice: 

‘* Its mother ts in the baggage car.” 

There was an instantaneous hush for a moment. Presently the 
gray-headed man stuck his head out into the aisle again. 

‘“* Let me take it for a while,” he said softly; ‘perhaps I can quiet 
it."—New York Sun. 


‘BLACK BEAUTY.” 
The ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” of the Horse. 
FROM “THE BOSTON TIMES.” 
“BLACK BEAUTY.” 

“A book of deep and almost thrilling interest to all who have 
animals is this ‘autobiography of a horse,’ the work of Anna 
Sewell of England, a substantial volume of 260 pages, sent by 
mail for ‘wenty cents, and sold at the Society’s offices for twelve 
cents,” Address, Geo. T. Angell, President, 19 Milk St., Boston. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF 
THE BANDS OF MERCY? 


A MAY SONG. 


The orchard is a rosy cloud, 
The oak a rosy mist, 


I answer: To teach and lead 
every child and older person to seize 
every opportunity 4o say a kind 
word, or do a kind act that will 
make some other human being or 
some dumb creature happier. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


| And oh, the gold of the buttercups, 


The morning sun has kissed! 


There are twinkling shadows on the grass 


Of a myriad tiny leaves, 


And a twittering loud from the busy crowds 


That build beneath the eaves. 


Then sing, happy children, 
The bird and bee are here, 
The May time is a gay time, 
The blossom time o’ the year. 


A message comes across the fields, 
Borne on the balmy air,— 
For all the little seeking hands, 
There are flowers enough and to spare. 
Hark! a murmuring in the hive! 
List! a carol, clear and sweet! 
While feathered throats the thrilling notes 
| A thousand times repeat. 


Then sing, happy children, 
The bird and bee are here, 

The May time is a gay time, 
The blossom time o’ the year. 


— St. Nicholas. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY. 


7617 Schoolcraft, Mich. 

P., Mrs. A. E. White. 

Findlay, Ohio. 

P., Mrs. Alice Hirsch. 

—— Plain, Mass. 
atient Helpers Band. 

P., Lillian R. Ansel. 

Noblesville, Ind. 

Busy Bees Band. 

P., Anna H. Lorey. 

Blue Bird Band. 

P., Cora Clark. 

Rosebud Band. 

P., Etta McNeal. 


7652 Lincoln Band. 

P., Rebecca Harma. 
Touch-me-not Band. 
P., Martha J. Ridpath. 
Pink Rose Band. 

P., Mrs. M. E. Teister. 
Whittier Band. 

P., W. T. Teister. 
Robin Band. 

P., Belle Bruner. 

Blue Bird Band. 

P., M. Emma Jones. 
Canary Band. 

P., Maggie Pulse. 
Geo. T. Angell Band. 


7653 


7618 7654 


7619 1655 


7620 7656 


7657 
7621 


7622 


7623 Longfellow Band. P., Dell Miller. - 
P., Louise Wallace. 7660 C.S. Hubbard Band. 
7624 Golden Rule Band. P., Addie S. Beck. 
P., Dora Mitchell. 7661 R.A. Ogg Band. 
7625 Lincoln Band. P., Bessie Hammond. 


P., U. B. McKinsey. 


G. T. Angell Band. 
P., J.C. Trent. 


Whittier Band. 
P., W.J. Greenwood. 


Golden Rod Band. 
P., Eva Stewart. 


Touch-me-not Band. 


Pansy Band. 

P., Josie Eads. 
Alice Remick Band. 
P., Miss Remick. 
Red Bird Band. 

P., Rose Williams. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Elma Ridpath. 


P., David Martin. 7666 Salisbury, N.C. 
7630 Rose Band. Greenfield Band. 

P., Rose Harris. P., Rev. S. S. Hawkins. 
7631 Lily Band. 7667 Sunapee, N. H. 


L. T. L. Band. 

P., Mrs. J. T. Young. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Mariposa Band. 


P., Emma Chew. 
Band. 
P., M. A. O’Brien. 7668 


7633 Lily of the Valley Band. 
P., Minnie Drake. 2 P., Miss Hattie E. Town. 
7634 Washington Band. 7669 
P., Mrs. E. D. Hand. 
7635 Little Robins Band. 7670 Matt ul 
P., Margaret Boyd. Pro dy Band 
7636 P., Freddie J. Shores. 
utnam schoo nd. 
ark Valley, N. Y. 
P., Mrs. A. G. George. 7671 Newar Ys 
Newark Valley Band. 
7637 —-« — P., Mrs. W. G. Prentice. 
ittier 
P., M. E, McDonald. 7672 Va. 
e Brewster Band. 
P., J. H. Robinson, 
Baptist Mission Band. 7673 Paris, Va. 
P., Charlie Goodale. The Willing Workers. 
7639 Montreal, Canada. P., Laura A. Owens. 
St. Bartholomew's Band. 7674 Charlestown, W. Va. 
P., Miss Browne. The Happy Theught Band. 
7640 Montreal, Canada. P., L. L. Page. 
Mountain St. Methodist Bd. 7675 Leon, N. Y. : 
P., W. Cunningham. Leon Loyal Legion Band. 
7641 Rice Lake, Wis. P., Mrs. 1. S. Hopkins. 
Meth. Epis. Church Band. 7676 Salisbury, N.C. 
P., Rev. Geo. Brown. Grant Creek Band. 
7642 Syracuse, N. Y. P., Rev. C. Artis. 
Geo. T. Angell Band. 7677 Plainfield, Ind. 
P., Alfred Lannigan. 
s Band. 
7643 Geo. Washington Band. P., Anna & Walls. 
P., Nellie Cummings. 7678 Lily Band 
7644 Winona, Minn. Ida Phillips. 
7679 Blue Bird Band. 
7645 anny Ind. P., Clara B. Hadley. 
Star Band. 7680 Harrison Band. 
P., H. F. McDowell. P., Margaret Carter. 
7646 Syracuse, N.Y. hittier Rand. 
Danforth School Band. Jocks. 
ty, 7682 Plainfield, Ind 
7647 Benson, Vt. Plainfield Academy. 
L.T.L. Band. Touch-me-not Band. 
King. P., Geo. W. White. 
7 renton, N. J. = 3 
Loyal Legion No.3, Co.C, | 7683 5nd. 
P., Mrs. R. Wyckoff. Robin Ban og ° 
7649 Greencastle, 7 P., F. O. Gulley. . 
lic Sch 
Busy Bees Band. 7684 Lily of the Valley Band. 
P., Lillian E. Southard. P., P. A. Hagee. 
7650 Rose Band. 7685 Shamrock Band. 
P., Annie Stone. P., A. W. Holcombe. 
7651 Geo. Washington Band. 7686 Washington Baud. 
P., Ida Black. P., L. E. Wade. 


7687 
7688 
7689 
7690 
7691 
7692 
7693 


7694 
7695 


7696 
7697 


7698 


7699 


Lincoln Band. 


P., W. L. Dalton. 


Busy Workers Band. 

P., J. W. Ray. } 

Longfellow Band. 
G. L. Emmons, 

Whittier Band. 

P., C. W. Lawrence. 

Horace Mann Band. 

P., J. P. Moran. | 

Geo. T. Angell Band. | 

P., A.J. Hylton. 

Newton Centre, Mass. | 

Rose Band. 

P., A. E. Clark. | 

Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. | 

P., Miss Josie Young. | 

Trenton, N. S. 

Day Spring Band. | 

P., Cyrus Mutch. 

Lamar, Pa. 

P., Mrs. Kate Loveland. 

Clintondale, Pa. 

Clintondale School Band. 


P., Miss Lulu Shillin. -| 


Mobile, Ala. 

Young Beginners Band. 

Sec., J. S. 

Dorchester, Mass. 

The N. H. W. Band. 

P., Bertha F. Cudworth. 

Rushville, Ind. 

Public Schools. 

Touch-me-not Band. 

P., W. H. Masters. 

Faith Band. 

P., Laura M. Moore. 

Sunshine Band. 

P., C. E. Parsons. 

Lincoln Band. 

P., Belle Kerr. 

Geo. Washington Band. 

P., Mary A. Lucas. 

Webster Band. 

P., Kate Shannon. 

Robin Band. 

P., Gussie Iles. 

Busy Bees Band. 

P., Belle Gregg. 

Rosebud Band. 

P., Alma Odear. 

Violet Band. 

P., Ellen Madden. 

Pansy Band. 

P., Lizzie Keck. 

Lily Band. 

P., Dora Osborne. 

Catholic Schools. 

Redbird Band. 

P., Sister Euphemia. 

White Rose Band. 

P., Sister Beatrice. 

Canary Band. 

P., Sister Anselma. 

Circleville Public Schools. 

Whittier Band. 

P., F. M. Springer. 


Spring Beauty Band. 
Minnie Beale. 
Stafford Springs, Conn. 


Golden Rule Band. 
P., Mrs. W.C. Miner. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

Golden Rule Band. 

P., Katherine Parker. 

St. Albans, Me. 

L. T. L. Band. 

P., Miss Celia Buker. 

Stockton, Cal. 

P., S. Lizzie Perry. 

New London, Ind. 

Whittier Band. 

P., Isadore Wilson. 

Willing Workers Band, 
.» T. A. Fortner. 


7723 Blue Bird Band. 7732 Lily Band. 
P., Jennie Small. P., Minnie Bowman. 
7724 West Middleton, Ind. 7 i 
Lincoln Band. Garheld Band. 
P., Clara Ward. P., Ryland Ratliff. 
7725 Elmwood, Ind. 
Whittier Band. 7734 Henry M. Stanley Band. 
P., H. F. Wilkie. #., Pores. 
7726 Washington Band. 7735 Busy Workers Band. 


P., G. W. Brier. P., Narcissa Luther. 


7727 Lincoln Band. ir Kind Hearts Band 
P., Laura Clothier. P., Alice Dillon. 
7728 Busy Bees Band. 77 i 
7737 Lily Band. 
P., Estella Nash. P., Jennie Phillips. 
7729 Kind Hearts Band ic Ci 
° 7738 Atlantic City, N. J. 
-» Flo. Greenlee. Atlantic City Baral. 
7730 pe Bird Band. P., Mrs. L. U. Valentine. 
. Eva Phillips. 
7739 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
7731 Daisy Band. Excelsior Band. 


P., Margaret Motts. P., Hattie M. J. Ewell. 


A. PARTRIDGE, ATTORNEY AT LAW. 


‘We were sitting around a stove in Pamlico lighthouse 
spinning yarns. Dogs were the subject of conversation, 
and each sportsman exercised his imagination in telling 
of the wonderful intelligence of his respective dog. 
When they all got through but one, Bill Wagner, of 
Washington, arose. ‘‘You see that dog lying there, 
gentlemen? Well, he hasn’t the human intellect of your 
dogs, but still he is smart foran animal. Just before I 
came on this trip I had to go to the Webster law building 
to see my attorney, and Urso there followed me. The 
passage is a hundred yards long in that building, with 
lawyers’ shingles hung over the doors on both sides. 
All at once I saw Urso come to a dead stand, as if he had 
run on a big covey. There he stood like he was carved 
out of marble. I looked around, thinking that there was 
a tame bird in the building; but no, there was nothing of 
the kind. In my bewilderment, I happened to look up, 
and there, painted in big letters on a sign, was: ‘A. 
PARTRIDGE, Attorney at Law.”—The Week's Sport. 


A TAME FOX HUNT. 


A gentleman of Mississippi once owned a fox, which 
lived in the house and ingratiated himself in the affec- 
tions of the household. But the nature of the animal was 
strong, and in spite of training and expostulations the fox 
resisted not the temptation and paid frequent visits to 
his master’s hen-house. Finding that all measures failed, 
it was decided to have a fox hunt, and that the pet fox 
must be the victim. Accordingly, friends assembled one 
day, the hounds were ready, and the fox given the start. 
Off went the pack of hounds and after them galloped the 
riders. On and on went fox and dogs and riders in the 
excitement of the chase. Who should have the brush? 
Yes, who? for down came the hounds yelping and bark- 
ing with delight, and in the very midst of the pack Mr. 
Fox, who had been the leader in the fun! The dogs had 
evidently recognized the fox as a friend and fellow- 
citizen and had decided on having a friendly hunt with 
no bloodshed. It is useless to say that the life of the fox 
was spared, and often afterwards the fox would himself 
start a friendly chase, which was as much fun for him- 
self as for his companions the hounds. — Mew Orleans 
Picayune. 


There is an unseen battle-field 


In every human breast, 

Where two opposing forces meet, 
And where they seldom rest. 

That field is veiled from mortal sight — 
*Tis only seen by One 

Who knows alone where victory lies 
When each day’s fight is done. 
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THE SPARROW. 


PITCH INTO THE JEWS. 


A clergyman just come to a new parish was 
waited upon by the deacons, who undertook to 
‘give him points.” For instance, it would not 
be wise to pitch énto the liquor business, because 
a prominent parishioner was interested — nor 
into lotteries, because another was interested in 
that,—and so on with other things, until at last 
the clergyman asked ‘‘ What shall JZ tnto?” 
After a moment’s reflection one of the deacons 
answered, ‘‘ Pétch tnto the Fews.” 

When I was in the practice of law many years 
ago, a friend in Vermont wrote me that a good 
deacon up there had heard his minister 
the ews so many times that his sympathies had 
been excited, and, having just died, he had left 
by will $500 fo the poor Fews, and I was asked 
to find in Boston some poor Fews. 

This was some thirty years ago. I caused 
diligent search to be made, without success, and 
was finally compelled to write him that I could 
not find a oor Few in Boston. 

Just as it has been fashionable to pztch into 
the Jews, itis just now fashionable to pitch into 
the sparrow. 

To those who believe in fazr Alay, the follow- 
ing, written for “‘ Our Dumb Animals” by Dr. 
Nicol, editor of the ‘* Chicago Beacon,” will 
prove interesting :— 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
OUR FRIEND THE SPARROW. 


Since Providence directed my steps to this 
western world, some five years ago, amidst 
much to delight there have been a few things to 
sadden my heart, not the least painful being the 
constant, senseless, barbarous warfare waged 
against one of the most useful of God’s little 
creatures, the so-called English sparrow. 

I shall not, at present, seek to inquire into the 
causes that have led to this unchristian and 
short-sighted policy; but simply tell the readers 
of ‘* Our Dumb Animals”’ how we treated the 
little guests in Scotland, and what they did for us 
In return. 

Our home was on one of a range of hills three 
miles south of Edinburgh, and known as Liber- 
ton Tower from its consisting partly of one of 
the old “keeps” so frequently alluded to in 
Scottish history, It was surrounded with fruit, 
and what would be called in this country shade 
trees, and included a fine hawthorn hedge. 

Before we went to reside in that beautiful spot 
we were told that ¢he garden was the finest in the 
parish, and that was saying a good deal, as 
Mid-Lothian — another name for the county of 
Edinburgh—is generally spoken of as ‘the 
garden of Scotland;” but we found the state- 
ment to be true, for a reason to be given by and 
by. The tower or ‘‘ keep” stood at one corner 
of the garden and was, on the garden side, 
completely covered with ivy, the growth of at 
least a century, towering up to a height of over 
a hundred feet, and considerably over a yard in 
thickness. 

The mavis built in the hedge and afforded 
ourselves and friends much pleasure in watching 
the daily increase in the numbers of beautifully 


speckled eggs and the advent of the down- 
covered little ones. The blackbirds took up 
their abode in the trees, in some cases the same 
pair occupying the same tree several years in 
succession, and becoming almost household pets, 
and morning after morning delighting our ears 
with their sweet music as the day dawned, which 
there ts much earlier than here, at certatn 
seasons indeed not very long after twilight has 
disappeared. The swallows built in the upper 
corners of the windows, and became tame 
enough to continue, undisturbed, building oper- 
ations and the ordinary practices of their 
domestic life while we watched them, near 
enough to have touched them with our hands; 
and wonderfully amusing it was to see the joys 
and jealousies that entered into their lives; 
and especially so in the case of one particular 
pair. It was the custom of the lady swallow to 
sit in the nest with only her head and neck 
visible, like a maiden at her chamber window, 
while the gentleman hung outside with his head 
on a level with hers. In this position they 
would enjoy long spells of happy intercourse 
and delightful conversation, he flying off now 
and then, to return in a few minutes with some- 
thing nice for his lady-love. But in an evil hour 
she so far forgot herself as to encourage the 
visit of a neighbor, a gentleman swallow who 
dwelt in another window, and was with him 
apparently enjoying a quiet ¢ete-a-tete oblivious 
of the approach of her own husband; and an 
irate husband he soon showed himself to be. 
He pounced upon the intruder, and I believe 
would have actually killed him if we who were 
watching the family jar had not separated the 
combatants. Previous to that time the two 
families had been on the most friendly terms, 
but from henceforth there was between the two 
male members a chronic warfare, which, curious- 
ly enough, was still quite evident on the return 
of the birds to the same quarters on the following 
ear. 

‘ But it was in the ivy that the tumultuous mass 
of joyous life was most apparent, and continued 
all the year round. Here sparrows without 
number, sufficient in point of fact to darken the 
atr when made to fly by some sudden disturbance, 
built and bred, and had done so from time im- 
memorial. The home was surrounded by culti- 
vated fields, in one or more of which was always 
oats, wheat, or barley, so that in the summer 
months there was no lack of food for them; but 
nevertheless, the farmer would have treated 
with scant courtesy any one who would have 
proposed to destroy them on that account, well 
knowing, as he did, that they patd well for their 
food by keeping the ground free from grubs, 
worms, etc., and the several plants free from the 
vartous tnsects. 

The winters in Scotland are rarely severe, but 
occasionally one comes in which the ground is 
covered with snow for two or three weeks. At 
such times our large family would have suffered 
severely, had not my good wife shared the 
pony’s oats with them. But during such storms 
it was her daily habit, before taking her own 
breakfast, to scatter along the garden walks, and 
all round the house, oats enough to keep them 
from starvation; a kindness which they thor- 
oughly appreciated, and showed that appreciation 
by coming to her whenever she called. 

I have said that we found our garden to be one 
of the best in the parish. Some of our neigh- 
bors could not grow carrots because of a 
certain worm; their gooseberry bushes became 
leafless in consequence of another ; even cabbages 
suffered to such an extent that it was hardly 
worth while to plant them. In short, grubs, 
caterpillars, wire-worms, and many other equally 
obnoxious pests made gardening to many of my 
more distant neighbors uphill work, limiting 
the articles which they could grow tothe hardier 
varieties, and entailing constant watching, pick- 
ing, hellebore drenching, etc., all of which were 
unknown tous. Carrots, cabbages, gooseberries, 
and tndeed everything that should be found ina 
well-cultivated garden, flourished with us in 
admirable profusion, for all of which we were 
indebted to our friends the sparrows. 

The only thing that I have heard said against 
the sparrow here is that it drives away other 
and more beautiful birds. In my own grounds 


in Scotland they lived with those I have men- 
tioned and at least half a dozen other varieties 
like a happy family; and here in this pratrie 
home, where we are completely surrounded with 
Sruit and shade trees, including pine, cotton- 
wood, larch, soft maple, and willow, the sparrow 
and the blue jay dwell together in amtty all the 
winter and share the food supplied to the 
chickens, and in the summer mouths are joined 
by the robin, bluebird, cat bird, and a dozen 
others, that fill the air with sweet music from 
the rising to the going down of the sun. 

Joun NICOL. 


HARTFORD, CoNN., March 27, 18go. 
Mr. ANGELL: 

Dear Sir,—I write to thank you for your remonstrance 
addressed to the Massachusetts Legislature in regard to 
“ The English Sparrow,” and if you have not already seen 
the government bulletin on the subject (I forward a copy 
by same mail with this), I should like to call your attention 
to some of the methods which are therein recommended for 
his destruction. 

Imagine the result of offering prizes for sparrow-shoot - 
ing, and having whole districts turned into gunning 
grounds (p. 153), followed as a natural consequence by 
such demoralizing items in the papers as that quoted on p. 
238. Think of instituting ‘‘Sparrow clubs,” so that the 
shooting may be made a source of brutalizing enjoyment — 
(p. 166). Consider, too, the pred of advising the use of 
so potsons in order that birds may not frighten new- 
comers a iy from poisoned food by becoming suddenly ill. 
(pp. 175-6.) 

a may read, too, on p. 182 that the ‘admirable adapta- 
bility” of the sparrows for trap-shooting “cannot be over- 
drawn.’ You may also read on p. 179 that 7o per cent. of 
the birds are killed when put tothis use. The percentage 
of those that are wounded and die by painful degrees is 
not given. To authorize cruelty ts to give direct encour- 
— to hardness of feeling. Their indiscriminate 
shooting is a dangerous nuisance. Shooting them from 
traps ought to be considered a crime anywhere. Poisoned 
food or water is as likely to kill other birds as sparrows. * * 

ELLEN Snow. 


THE RED BREAST OF THE ROBIN. 


AN IRISH LEGEND. 


Of all the merry little birds that live upon the 
tree, 
And carol from the sycamore and chestnut, 
The prettiest little gentleman that dearest is 
to me 
Is the one in coat of brown, and scarlet 
waistcoat. 
It’s cockit little robin! 
And his head he keeps a-bobbin’. 
Of all the other pretty fowls I’d choose him ; 
For he sings so sweetly still, 
Through his tiny slender bill, 
With a little patch of red upon his bosom. 


When the frost is in the air, and the snow upon 
the ground, 
To other little birdies so bewilderin’, 
Picking up the crumbs near the window he is 
found, 
Singing Christmus stories to the children: 
Of how two tender babes 
Were left in woodland glades 
By acruel man who took ’em there to lose ’em; 
But Bobby saw the crime, 
(He was watching all the time!) 
And he blushed a perfect crimson on his bosom. 


When the changing leaves of autumn around 
us thickly fall, 
And everything seems sorrowful and sad- 
dening, 
Robin may be heard on the corner of a wall 
Singing what is solacing and gladdening. 
And sure, from what I've heard, 
He’s God's own little bird, 
And sings to those in grief just to amuse ’em; 
But once he sat forlorn 
On acruel Crown of Thorn, 
And the blood it’stained his pretty little bosom. 
—Chambers's Edinburgh Fournal. 


The custom of lifting the hat had its origin 
during the age of chivalry, when it was cus- 
tomary for knights never to appear in public 
except in full armor. It becamea custom, 
however, for a knight, upon entering an as- 
sembly of friends, to remove his helmet, 
signifying, “ I am safe in the presence of my 
friends.” 
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AWFUL BLOT. 


AN 


(From “ Our Little Men and Women,” published by 


D. Lothrop & Co., Boston.) 


ONE THOUSAND 
PLACARDS FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF 
BIRDS. 


One thousand card placards nine 
inches by seven, containing the follow- 
ing notice, can be obtained free gratis 
at our offices, and we are glad to send 
them wherever we are sure they will be 
properly posted. 


THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 


[ hereby offer Twenty prizes of 
$10 each, and Forty prizes of $5 
each, for evidence by which our 
Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals shall 
convict persons of violating the 
laws of Massachusetts, by killing 
any insect-eating bird or taking 
eggs from its nest. 


Geo. T. ANGELL, 


President of the American Humane 
Education Society, the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, and the Parent American 
Band of Mercy, 19 Milk Street. 


Boston, March, 1890. 


Receipts by the Society in March, 
Fines and witness fees, $83.40. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 


Dr. Geo. Faulkner, $40; Mrs. C. S. Barnard, $25; Mrs. 
Ann C, Everett, $25; F. J. Coburn, $20; Susan Upham, 
$20; Mrs. Edw. Frothingham and Children, $12; Mrs. J. 
O. W., $4; Dr. C. F. Folsom, $4; Miss L, Freeman 
Clarke, $3; Miss Caldwell, $1.25. 

Docvars Eacu. 

B. W. Crowninshield, Andrew J. Weeks, Mrs. J. A. 
Lewis, Chas. J. Morrill, Mrs. Chas, Faulkner, Miss Faulk- 
ner, Miss H. W. Faulkner, Miss Georgiana Parsons, C. 
B. Barnes, Mrs. O. B. Frothingham, Sarah E. Read, Rev. 
Phillips Brooks, D.D., Chas, Merriam, Mrs. Horace Gray, 
M. K. Abbott, Mrs. A. P. Peabody, E.V. R. Thayer, J. W. 
Wheelwright, Edwin F. Waters, Chas. H. Dorr, Geo. A. 
Goddard, In Memoriam “ E. L. B.,”” A. W. Lamson, James 
Ii. Beal, Brooks Adams. 

Five Eacu. 

* Peter Paul Rubens,” Mrs. J. Freeman Clarke, Cora H. 
Clarke, Mrs. M. S. Israel, Mrs. Elizabeth Leonard, Eliza 
B. Leonard, James H. Ellison, Mrs. P. Tillinghurst, Mary 
Bartol, Mrs. B. F. Tryon, Mrs. Channing Clapp, Mrs. C. 
T. Lovering, Mrs. James F. Curtis, Mrs. J. Lewis Stack- 
pole, Mrs. L. R. Crowley, Jere Abbott, Mrs. J. W. Lazell, 
Jane F. Dow, Elizabeth Dow, Martha C. Codman, Mrs. F. 
Mackenzie, G. W. Knowlton, Benson & Nelson, Chas. 
Nash, Elizabeth Nash, F. P. Morway, F. Warren, Miss P. 
C. §. Canfield, Miss F. M. Putnam, Mrs. T. O. Richardson, 
Chas. E. Fuller, Eustace C. Fitz, K. W. Sears, Mrs. N. I. 
Bowditch, Geo. W. Wales, Hon. R. C. Winthrop, Jno. T. 
Coolidge, Chas. G. Wood, M. B. Fyfe, Mrs. I. Tucker Byrr, 
Mrs. Geo. R. Shaw, Dr. C. P. Putnam, Dr. Thomas 
Dwight, Miss S. W. Whitney, F. Warren, D. L. Pickman, 
Misses Collamore, Mrs. G. A. Newell, S. Griffitts Morgan, 
Mrs. C. E. Thayer, Lucy S. Brewer, C, H. Andrews, F. 
Parkman, M. A. Taylor, Mrs. W.S. Otis, J. L. Manning, 
S. D. Warren, Rev. C. A. Bartol, Mrs. Geo. G. Lowell, 
Mrs. W. A. Peabody, Mrs. E. B. Kendall, O. H. Sampson, 
Mrs. W. F. Matchett, S. S. A., Mrs. Geo. H. Mifflin, S. W. 
Rodman, Mrs. H. C. Beech, Dr. F. P. Sprague, Mrs. B.S. 
Shaw, Frederic Warren. 


Two Eacnu. 


Mary Robinson, Mrs. J. C. Whiton, James M. Farnum, 
Jacob Taft, Cornelia Dow, S. B. Fish. 


One Eacu. 

Mrs. E. L. Motte, Owen V. Smith, E. N. Capen, Sarah 
N. Marland, Marguerite Wardwell, Clara B. and Martha 
T. Winthrop, A. W. Gates Fairbanks, F. G. Church, C. A. 
White, Eli W. Batcheler, Gibbs & Allen, J. W. Carpenter, 
Martin Hickey, G. R. Nichol & Son, S. A. Forbush, J. A. 
Dodge, A. A. Howe. 

Total, $789.25. 


American Humane Edueation Society, for literature ond 
sundries, $495.75. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


T. B. Garland, $24; News Agencies, $9.32; Minnie 
Joyce, $5 50; J. W. Manier, $5.20; Mrs. C. S. Rogers, $5; 
Mrs. J. O. Watson, $3.50; Dr. E. W. Hawks, $3; Mrs. E. 
Thornton, $3; James Parton, $2.50; J. C. Barnes, $2.50; 
i A. Jay, $2.25; Wm. Hale, $1.80; Lucy A. White, 


Two Eacn. 


E. W. Hudson, Mrs. S. P. Candees, C. S. Thompson, 
L. W. Wheeler, Jno. R. Thornton, Dr. G. F. Matthes, Mrs. 
C. M. Blaisdell, C. A. Hamlin, Elizabeth Russell, Matthew 
Howland, Mary P. Lord. 


One DoLLar Firty Cents Eacn. 


Jno. P. Knowles, Wm. Barker, Jr., Thomas Nye, Jr., 
A.J. Fisher, Colo, Humane Society. 


One Eacu. 


Mrs. C. T. Bartlett, T. H., Jr., Lucinda F. Currier, Abbie 
T. Taft, C. B. Loud, Dora B. Kendrick, Miss E. C. Web- 
ster, Mrs. E. F. Brooks, N. A. Johnson, Florence A. 
Nichols, Mrs. A. W. Baxter, C..H. Newton, G. A. Lyon, 
Hattie Wilbur, S. C. Radford, J. R. Corthell, N. J. Kelley, 
Mrs. M. W. Farr, T. E. Bowman, Miss C. W. Faucon, 
Louise Roberts, Mrs. Davidson, Helen B. Smith, A 
Friend, Mrs. A. E. Smith, F. J. Bowen, Mrs. Geo. F. Col- 
burn, Sarah M. Tyler. 


Firty Cents Eacn. 


Melinda Hubbard, Richard S, Russell, Hiram Williams, 
A. L. Rinewalt, Esther Babcock, Ellen N. Clark, L. A. du 
Vigneaux, E. J. Fairbanks, Jr., H. B. Tucker, Jno. A. 
Tucker, W. H. Tileston, Frank Shepherd, W. C. Tucker, 
E. Blackman, R. A. K. Teel, Alice Whaley, G. F. Swift, 
Frank W. Johnson, Winfield Shedd, Harry E. Willis, 
D. W. C. Gault, Mrs. C. C. Chadbourne, Walter Carnes, 
Geo. Reilly, E.A. Dean, Vandeve Holmes, Josiah Randall, 
Bertha Robson, Geo. Odlum, Frank Potter, Eddie Harris, 
R.B. Lake, Robbie M. Smith, Mrs. M.C. Bolan, Nellie M. 
Stearns, E. B. Hayward, Miss E. L. Brown, Elizabeth 
Deblois, A. A. Ives, Lawrence B. Dunham, Ella L. Sleeper, 
Edith Stevens, Olive G. Homans, Mrs. M. B. Day, Frank 
W. Rand, Albert J. Edmands, Mrs. C. T. Buffum, Geo. H. 
Sprague, Howard Reynolds, Mabel Longley, V. Irene 
H. O. Tenney, Mabel B. Dobson, Joseph 
Beale, Miss Paine, Charlotte E. Walker, Edith W. Larry, 
M.A. Jay, Geo. E. Lane, Miss M. G. Cooledge, Corinne M. 
Allen, P. S. Weston, Mrs. Frank Worley, Miss J. West- 
cott, Alice Fisher, Mrs. R. A. Bray, Miss P. W. Johnson, 
Wm. F. Martin, Saml. T. Bennett, C. F. Richardson, Mrs. 
R. Coffin, Mrs. J. E. Wilson, W. L. Palmer, Dr. S. H. 
Curtis, Mrs. W. L. Spencer, Julia B. Lockwood, Althea 
Tarbox, J. H. Ewell, Flora Clark, Maurice B. Phipps, 
Walter B. Boyce, W. H. Forbes, Fred E. Caller, Arthur 
C. Poor, Andrew Richardson, es Rafter, Frank Hurst, 
Louis Whitcher, Albert Kent, Harry Simpson. 

Total, $171.82. 

AMBULANCE. 


W. A. Hitchcock, $5.50; F. C. Warren, $8; Frank R. 

eo. H. 
ames Holland, $2; 
eld, $2; Wm. Endicott, $2. Total, $24.50. 


Patch, $2.50; D. Washburn & Sons, $2.50; 
ge? $2.50; Brookline, $2.50; 
B.B. W 


OTHER SuMs. 
Publications sold, $162.95; Interest, $271. 
Bequest from Sam. G. Simpkins, $505. 
Total, $2,503.67. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Animal World. London, England. 
Band of Mercy and Humane Educator. 
adelphia, Pa. 
Humane Journal. Chicago, IIl. 
Our Animal Friends. New York, N. Y. 
Zoophilist. London, England. 
Band of Mercy. Sydney, New South Wales. 
Animals’ Friend. Vienna, Austria. 
Protector of Animals. Havre, France. 
Schleswig-Holstein Journal for the Care of 
3Li Birds and Protection of Animals. Kiel, 
Germany. 
Zoophilist. Naples, Italy. 
Boston, Mass. Ninth Annual Report of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, for 1889. 
Chicago, Ill. Twentieth Annual Report of 
Illinois Humane Society, for 1889. 
Denver, Col. Second Annual Report of the 
Colorado Humane Society, for 1889. 


Phil- 


PRICES OF HUMANE PUBLICATIONS. 


The following other publications of the 
Massachusetts Society P. C. Animals can be 
obtained at our offices at the following cost 
prices, free of postage: 

Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. Angell. 

Eight of either No. or Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
four for 10 cents; one hundred, 25 cents, t paid. 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 

by George T. Angell, at 2 cents for the 
whole twelve bound together, or 
Twelve Lessons and review, of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, on 
Kindness to Animals, 2 cents for the 
whole bound together, or 
Care of Horses, 
Cattle Transportation, by Geo. T. Angell, 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell, 
Five ie Answered, by Geo. T. 
ngell, 
The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. Angell, 
Band of Mercy Information, by Geo. T. 


Angell, 
How to Kall Animals Humanely, by Dr. D. 
D. Slade, 
Selections from 
Service of Mercy, selections from Scripture, 


etc., 
Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell, 
Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and Hymns, 
book form, two cents for the whole, or 2.00 
Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 
Band of Mercy Cards of Membership, 2 cents each. 
Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphiet by 
Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming Socie- 
ties for the Reovention of Cruelty to Animals, and Bands of 
Mercy. This, as well as the address of Mr. Angell to the 
National Convention of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we send without cost to 
everyone asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 


$2.00 per 100 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


TERMS : 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and 

below ten, 45cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 
cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 85 cents; for fift 

and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one hun 

and more copies, as now, 25 cents each, in advances 

Postage free to all parts of the United States 


a&@- Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may bey 
sent to the Editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk Street, cor. 
Hawley, Boston. 


Rates oF Socigty MEMBERSHIP : 


Active Life, - - $10000! Associate Annual, - $500 
Associate Life,- - 5000) Children’s, - 
Active Annual, - - 1000 | Branch, - 


All members receive Our DumB ANIMALS free, and 
all publications of the Society. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
| Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 
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